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HANDEL. 

The New " Life of Handel," by Victor Schcelcher, 

and the Commemoration Festival at the Crystal Palace. 

(Continued from page 58.) 

The following details of Charles Jennens, the 
compiler of the poems of the Messiah, Bel- 
shazzar, II Moderate, &c., will interest : — 

Charles Jennens was an amateur poet. Nichols's 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (vol. iii., 
p. 121) contains a long notice of him. He wa3 
descended from a manufacturing family from Birming- 
ham, of whom he inherited great wealth. In his 
youth he was remarkahle for the number of his ser- 
vants, the splendour of his equipages, and the pro 
fusion of his table, all which procured for him the 
name of Solimon the Magnificent. For a long time he 
mingled the cultivation of literature with a most 
pompous mode of life. Short as was the distance 
between Great Ormond Street, Bloomsbury, where he 
resided, and Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, where 
was the office of his printer, he used to go thither to 
correct his proofs in a four-horsed carriage with four 
lackeys. When he arrived at the passage, he de- 
scended from the coach, and was preceded by a ser- 
vant, whose business it was to clear away the oyster- 
shells or any other obstacle that might impede his 
progress. At the latter end of his life (in 1769) he 
commenced an edition of Shakespeare, and accused his 
predecessors of negligence and want of fidelity. When 
Johnson and George Steevens proceeded to ascertain 
the value of his criticisms, he replied by a pamphlet 
directed against them — "The Tragedy of King Lear, as 
lately published, vindicated from the abuse of the 
Critical Reviewers, and the wonderful genius and 
abilities of those gentlemen for criticism set forth, 
celebrated and extolled, by the editor of King Lear. 
1772." But, with such men opposed to him, the 
laughers were not on his side. He was generous, 
benevolent, and a beneficent friend to the arts, which 
should more than cause the vanity with which 
Steevens reproached him to be forgotten. He was 
well acquainted with Handel, whose part he took 
against every one, and he had the honour to be named 
in his will. A letter addressed to the Public Adver- 
tiser, of the 14th of February, 1771, in answer to an 
attack of George Steevens against Jennens, which is 
inserted in the same journal, says that " Handel, to 
the time of his death, lived with him in the greatest 
intimacy and consideration." He died on the 20th of 
November, 1773, aged seventy-five years. It is con- 
stantly asserted that he had two daughters, one of 
whom married Lord Howe, and the other Lord 
Aylesford. Nichols gives, however, the inscription 
upon his tomb, which states that he died a bachelor. 
Nichols also gives his will, which is full of munificent 
legacies for charitable purposes, and by which he left 
his large fortune to his sister's son, William Penn 
Assheton Curzon, and in default of heirs, to his god- 
son, Charles Finch, the second son of Heneage, Earl 
of Aylesford. It was therefore by this nephew, 
William Penn Curzon, that his property passed into 
the Howe family. The will states that he gave to 



William Penn Curzon the pictures, engravings, 
statues, the library of books, plate, &c, which were 
in his residence at Gopsall, in Leicestershire, except 
his music books and his instruments, which he left to 
Heneage, Earl of Aylesford, to be considered as 
"heirlooms." Among the pictures was a large full- 
length portrait of Handel, by Hudson, which still 
adorns Gopsall, now the seat of Lord Howe. I have 
seen there also the portrait of Charles Jennens, when 
an old man. He has the air of an honest tradesman, 
with a face somewhat full and round. He wears a 
very simple maroon-coloured coat, and scarcely has 
the appearance of being the conceited and pompous 

Eersonage that his enemy, George Steevens, makes 
im out to be. 

The league which was banded against Handel was 
so powerful, that for three years his efforts to win 
fortune back were entirely thrown away. Even his 
finest English works did not escape this fatal destiny. 
In spite of his courage and activity, both of which 
were immense, and indefatigable as his genius, he 
could not retrieve himself from ruin. The position 
was a cruel one. 

For a long time he had been wished for in Ireland. 
The Duke of Devonshire, the Lord Lieutenant (more 
generally called Viceroy at that time), had directly 
invited him to pay a visit to that country,* and the 
Irish professed great admiration for him. The nume- 
rous musical societies of this country had already often 
performed his works. He might therefore expect to 
find there a public more enlightened, or at any rate 
more favourably disposed than that of London, and he 
resolved to make the journey. 

Almost all the musical societies of Dublin, which 
were composed of amateurs, gave their entertainments 
for the furtherance of charitable objects. Handel put 
himself into communication with the most important 
of these, that " for the benefit and enlargement 
of poor distressed prisoners for debt in the several 
marshalseas of the city of Dublin," and promised to 
give an oratorio for its benefit ; the members on their 
part, promising the assistance of their chorus and 
their orchestra. This society did good with real 
devotedness. 

Handel, who throughout his life was full of hu- 
manity, must have taken a pleasure in arranging with 
a society whose charities alleviated such misery. He 
composed the Messiah in order to offer to the Irish, 
"to that generous and polite nation" (quoting his 
own expression from one of his letters), something 
new ; and he set out about the 4th of November, 1741. 

He arrived in Dublin on the 1 8th November, 
1741, and his first public performance consisted 
of U Allegro, il Pensieroso ed il Moderato, on 
23rd December. A few days afterwards, he wrote 
to his friend, Charles Jennens, which commences, 
" Sir, — It was with the greatest pleasure I saw 



* Pue's Occurrences (Dublin Journal) of the 3rd of February, 1742. 
I have taken all the particulars, dates, and quotations of the 
journals, relative to Handel's visit to Dublin, from Mr. Townsend's 
excellent little book, which is minutely founded upon the most 
authentic documents. Mr. Townsend has left nothing for others to 
discover on the subject of this period of Handel's life. I heartily 
fulfil one of Mr. Townsend's wishes in recording that Mr. Finlayson, 
barrister-at-law, of Dublin, contributed a great part of the researches 
relative to Handel's visit to Ireland. Mr Finlayson was the first to 
examine the collection of Faulkner's Journal, which is in the old 
library founded by Archbishop Marsh, and he made extracts from It 
even before Mr. Townsend was aware of the existence of that col- 
lection. It was the kind communication of that discovery which 
gave Mr. Townsend the idea of writing his book, in which he warmly 
acknowledged that Mr. Finlayson, an enthusiastic Handelian, had 
furnished him with new documents. 
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the continuation of your kindness, by the lines 
you was pleased to send me, in order to be pre- 
fixed to your oratorio, Messiah, which I set to 
musick before I left England. I am emboldened, 
sir, by the generous concern you please to take in 
relation to my affairs, to give you an account of 
the success I have met here," &c, &c. 

The words of this letter in relation to the 
Messiah prove, together with the other evidence 
ingeniously collected by Mr. Horatio Townsend, 
that this since celebrated oratorio was produced 
in Ireland for the first time, and had not pre- 
viously failed in England, as has been so repeat- 
edly asserted. It is more necessary to insist on 
this, as the old version of the previous English 
failure has been repeated in publications issued 
since Mr. Townsend's book. 

In spite of everything, London permitted the man 
of genius to depart for Ireland, He was stayed by 
contrary winds in the ancient and picturesque city of 
Chester. "I was," says Burney, "at the public 
school in Chester, and very well remember seeing him 
smoke a pipe, over a dish of coffee, at the Exchange 
Coffee House ; and being extremely curious to see so 
extraordinary a man, I watched him narrowly as long 
as he remained in Chester, where he stayed on account 
of the wind being unfavourable for his embarking at 
Parkgate." Wishing to employ this delay in trying 
over some pieces of his new oratorio, the Messiah, 
he sought for some one who could read music at sight, 
and a Tiouse-painter, named Janson, was indicated to 
him, as one of the best musicians attached to the 
Cathedral. A meeting took place, but poor Janson 
managed so badly that the irascible composer became 
purple with anger, and after swearing, as was his 
wont, in four or five languages at a time, cried out, 
"Tou schountrel ! tit you not tell me dat you could 
sing at soite ?" " Yes, sir," replied the good fellow, 
" but not at first sight." Handel upon this burst out 
laughing, and the rehearsal proceeded no further. 

The correspondent of Charles Jennens gave there- 
fore, from the 23rd of December to the 7th of April, 
1742, two series of six concerts each, which brought 
him in a great deal both of honour, of pleasure, and 
of money. They consisted oi'Acis, L' Allegro, Dryden's 
Ode, Alexander's Feast, Esther, and Hymen, which 
Handel offered as a serenata. He had, for that pur- 
pose, shortened the recitatives, and reduced the three 
acts into two parts. 

It was after these twelve performances that, on the 
mid-day of Tuesday, the 13th of April, 1742, the 
Messiah was heard for the first time. The name never 
appeared in print before the following advertisement 
was inserted in Faulkner's Journal for the 23rd to the 
27th of March : — " For the relief of the prisoners in 
the several jails, and for the support of Mercer's 
Hospital, in Stephen's Street, and of the charitable 
infirmary on the Inn's Quay, on Monday, the 12th of 
April, will be performed at the Musick Hall in Fish- 
amble Street, Mr. Handel's new grand oratorio, called 
the Messiah, in which the gentlemen of the choirs of 
both cathedrals will assist, with some concertos on the 
organ, by Mr. Handel. Tickets to be had at the 
Musick Hall, and at Mr. Neal's in Christ Church Yard, 
at half a guinea each. N.B. — No person will be ad- 
mitted to the rehearsal without a rehearsal ticket, 
which will be given gratis with the ticket for the per- 
formance when payed for." It is here specified that 
the concertos on the organ will be executed by " Mr. 



Handel ;" but this was probably also the case at the 
preceding performances. Handel himself says, in his 
letter, " I exert myself on my organ with more than 
usual success." 

Faulkner's Journal for the 6th to the 10th of April, 
gives the following account of the rehearsal : — "Yes- 
terday, Mr. Handel's new grand sacred oratorio, called 
the Messiah, was rehearsed at the Music Hall in 
Fishamble Street, to a most grand, polite, and crowded 
audience ; and was performed so well, that it gave 
universal satisfaction to all present; and was allowed, 
by the greatest judges, to be the finest composition of 
music that ever was heard, and the sacred words as 
properly adapted for the occasion. N.B. — At the 
desire of several persons of distinction, the above 
performance is put off to Tuesday next. The doors 
will be opened at eleven, and the performance begin 
at twelve. Many ladies and gentlemen who are well- 
wishers to this noble and grand charity, for which this 
oratorio was composed, request it as a favour, that the 
ladies who honour this performance with their presence 
would be pleased to come without hoops, as it will 
greatly increase the charity by making room for more 
company." 

The Dublin News Letter for the 6th to the 10th of 
April says : — " Yesterday morning, at the Music Hall 
in Fishamble Street, there was a public rehearsal of 
the Messiah, Mr. Handel's new sacred oratorio, which, 
in the opinion of the best judges, far surpasses anything 
of that nature which has been performed in this or any 
kingdom. This elegant entertainment was conducted 
in the most regular manner, and to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the most crowded and polite assembly. For 
the benefit of three very important public charities, 
there will be a grand performance of this oratorio on 
Tuesday next, in the forenoon ; the doors will be 
opened at eleven, and the performance begins at twelve 
o'clock. N.B. — At the desire of several persons of 
distinction, Monday being cathedral day, the perform- 
ance is put off till Tuesday." 

On the morning after the musical solemnity, Faulk- 
ner's Journal, the Dublin Gazette, and the Dublin News 
Letter published uniformly the following account of 
the performance, which had evidently been sent to 
them. I give it literally : — " On Tuesday last, Mr. 
Handel's sacred grand oratorio, the Messiah, was per- 
formed in the New Music Hall in Fishamble Street ; 
the best judges allowed it to be the most finished piece 
of music. Words are wanting to express the exquisite 
delight it afforded to the admiring crowded audience. 
The sublime, the grand, and the tender, adapted to 
the most elevated, majestic, and moving words, con- 
spired to transport and charm the ravished heart and 
ear. It is but justice to Mr. Handel, that the world 
should know he generously gave the money arising 
from this grand performance to be equally shared by 
the Society for Relieving Prisoners, the Charitable 
Infirmary, and Mercer's Hospital, for which they will 
ever gratefully remember his name ; and that the 
gentlemen of the two choirs, Mr. Dubourg, Mrs. 
Avolio, and Mrs. Cibber, who all performed their parts 
to admiration, acted also on the same disinterested 
principle, satisfied with the deserved applause of the 
public, and the conscious pleasure of promoting such 
useful and extensive charity. There were above seven 
hundred people in the room, and the sum collected for 
that noble and pious charity amounted to about £400, 
out of which £127 goes to each of the three great 
and pious charities." 

Mrs. Cibber has left, in the Messiah, the souvenirs 
of an incomparable pathos. An old album, containing 
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cuttings from the journals, and entitled "Fragmenta," 
which is in the library of the British Museum, has, 
among others, the following anecdote : — " Mrs. Cibber, 
in the Messiah, in. Dublin, executed her airs so pathe- 
tically, that Dr. Delany, the great friend and com- 
panion of Swift, exclaimed, as he sat in the boxes, 
• Woman, for this, be all thy sins forgiven.'" This 
anecdote is taken out of a journal, of which the 
collector gives neither the name nor the date. 

A second performance being immediately demanded, 
the Messiah was sung once more in Dublin, with the 
addition of organ concertos, on the 3rd of June fol- 
lowing, being " the last of Mr. Handel's performances 
during his stay in the kingdom." At the request of 
"many persons of the nobility," he had given Saul 
during the interval, on the 25th of May, " with organ 
concertos, tickets half a guinea." 

Main waring asserts that the great oratorio was pro- 
duced in London for the first time, and was received 
badly — " Even his Messiah had met in London with a 
cold reception." Burney makes the same statement 
in his Account of the Commemoration ; but he after- 
wards came to be of a contrary opinion when he wrote 
the fourth volume of his History of Music, but without 
any very great proof. Thus it is that, for more than 
a century, the biographers have, one after another, 
blindly repeated Mainwaring's assertion. Mr. Westvop 
alone (in his preface to his edition of the Messiah, 
published by Purday) has taken the trouble to add 
some particulars : he very carefully fixes the date of 
the fall at the 12th of September, 1741 — precisely two 
days before the oratorio was finished ! 

In spite of the great inferiority of its airs, and 
whatever may be the confidence which Mainwaring 
and Hawkins deserve, it is certain that the masterpiece 
of sacred music did not fail nt its first performance in 
London. The Irishman, Mr. Townsend, has cleared 
that city from such a stain, by putting beyond all 
manner of doubt the fact of the first performance 
taking place in Dublin. 

Some discussion upon the point will certainly not 
appear out of place in a work like this. 

And, in the first place ; the Rev. John Mainwaring 
had himself seen nothing of that which he recounts, 
and, being still very young for a writer, he made 
statements without verifying them. The appearance 
of the Messiah dated twenty years back when he wrote 
his book, and the information which he had respecting 
the circumstances which attended it was derived from 
nothing but rumour. He states, for example, that, 
when Handel arrived in Dublin, " the first step was 
to perform his Messiah for the benefit of the city 
prison." Whereas, on the contrary, we know from 
the journals, that it was the last step. The anecdote 
about Janson, at Chester, implies that the oratorio had 
never been given. Burney says expressly, that " he 
wished to prove some books that had been hastily 
transcribed." If the work had been already performed, 
Handel would have had no need to verity the copies 
at Chester. All the Dublin advertisements, whether 
of the rehearsal or of the performances, speak of it as 
the " new grand oratorio ; " an expression which is 
not applied to any other of the works which he pro- 
duced at Dublin. Faulkner's Journal, as we have seen, 
in announcing the general rehearsal, adds : — " . . 
The noble and great charity for which this oratorio 
Was composed." Even supposing that Handel had 
not been as honest a man as he was, he would not have 
suft' red such an announcement to appear in public if 
the Messiah had already been heard in London. 
Moreover, contradiction was too easy. In the third 



place, we find that in his letter to Jennens of the 29th 
of December, 1742, he says, " I had received the lines 
you was pleased to send me, in order to be prefixed to 
your oratorio Messiah, which I set to musick before 
I left England." It is evident that if the oratorio had 
been produced in London, the author of the words 
would have had no more mottoes to add, and the writer 
of the letter would not have had to employ that ex- 
pression, " which I set to musick before I left England." 

There are other proofs not less conclusive. The 
MS. of the Messiah is inscribed : " Ausgefullt den 14 
September " (finished on the 14th of September) ; that 
of Samson : " End of the first act, September 29." 
As Handel finished the first act of Samson on the 29th 
of September, he must have commenced it, at least, on 
the 21st or the 22nd at the latest. How was it pos- 
sible, between the 14th and 22nd, to copy, rehearse, 
and perform the immense score, which was itself 
improvised in twenty-three days ? Besides this, the 
public journals of Dublin announce formally his arrival 
in that city on the 18th of November. Allowing a 
fortnight for the journey, including the stoppage at 
Chester (and the King's viceroy, with a favourable 
wind, and sixteen relays of horses, required five days 
for the same journey), he must have quitted London 
about the 4th of November. Moreover, it is not pos- 
sible to admit that the Messiah could have appeared 
between the 29th of October (the date of the com- 
pletion of Samson) and the 4th of November, in the 
midst of the preparations for his journey, and above 
all the journey of a manager who was taking several 
artists with him — notably Sg*- Avolio. Finally, not 
one of the London journals announces the Messiah, 
either in September, October, or November, 1741. 
Burney has already stated this, and I affirm it once 
more, having verified the fact. Mr. Cradock relates 
the following : — " In my early youth 1 was at times 
present at a musical treat, chiefly given by amateurs 
at Mr. Jennyng's house, at Gopsal, in our county 
(Leicestershyre), who possessed a good organ, with 
Handel's portrait in front of it, where Handel himself 
had frequently presided when the words of the Messiah 
were first selected. The oratorio was soon afterwards 
brought out in London, and the great ' Hallelujah 
Chorus' was intended for the conclusion; but finding 
that the second act hung heavily, and that some dis- 
appointment began to be expressed, Handel instantly 
rushed forward, and commanded the last chorus to be 
then performed. This was most triumphantly encored, 
and this expedient completely saved that inspired 
oratorio." 

If this story be true, Handel must have composed 
the Messiah at Gopsall, and have come " soon after- 
wards" to produce it at London. Here we have, in 
addition, a long journey to place between the 14th of 
September, when the Messiah was concluded, and the 
22nd, when Samson was commenced. And when could 
the composer find time to produce his new oratorio 
soon after the 14th of September, when he was writing 
the great score of Samson between the 22nd of that 
month and the 29th of October? I even refuse to 
believe that the Messiah was written at Gopsall, as 
many have asserted upon the faith of Cradock s ob- 
scure statement. The interval between the two mas- 
terpieces is too short, and the distance from London 
to Gopsall is too long for that to be credible. At that 
time, certainly not less than two days were required 
lor this journey of 115 to 120 miles. As for the story 
about the " Hallelujah Chorus," it is very dramatic, 
but nothing more. Great as this chorus is, it could 
never have saved anything with an audience which 
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found the act which it terminates "hang heavily." 
It has never occupied any other place than that which 
it now holds. In the original MS. it closed the second 
act, which is signed and dated. From the very fivst 
performance the oratorio had its " Hallelujah" at the 
end of the second act, and its admirable " Amen"* 
at the end of the third. It should not be forgotten 
that Cradock, who was born in 1742, only spoke by 
oral tradition, and a tradition gathered in " early 
youth," to which he did not himself attach any 
importance. He did not even know how to spell the 
name of Jennens. 

(To be continued.) 
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Adagio, — The admired Chorus, " Father, we adore thee," is 
arranged from Haydn, and published by J. A. Novello. 
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Alexandre Harmonium will be found to keep in tune, with 
fair usage, for a considerable time. This fact has al- 
ready been sufficiently proved. The Harmonium can be 
easily tuned by those accustomed to the instrument. 



iSrtef ffihnmtcle of the last ittonth. 



Bristol. — The new organ erected in Arley Chapel was 
opened on the 18th of June. Mr. J. Churchill, organist 
of St. Mathew's Church, Kingsdown, presided on the oc- 
casion, displaying the capabilities of the instrument to a 
large audience. The organ was built by W. G. Vowles, 
son-in-law and successor of the late Mr. J. Monday, of 
this city. The quality of tone, and the general finish of 
the work, was much admired. 

Chertsey. — Mr. Samuel Gee, R.A. Mus., has been 
appointed organist to the parish church of this town. A 
choral society is being formed here, under the musical 
direction of Mr. Gee. 

Choir Benevolent Fund. — A choral festival, in aid 
of this fund, was held in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, on 
Tuesday, the 21st of July. The chapel was crowded with 
the lovers of cathedral music, and universal satisfaction 
was expressed at the completeness of the performance. 
Dr. George Elvey, the talented organist of the chapel, 
presided at the organ, and there were about 80 voices 
selected from various choirs in the county. The order of 
Service was, Responses and Psalms — Tallis, and Crotch in 
G; Te Deum and Jubilate — Croft in A; and the Anthem, 



* This " Amen " is a work not less magnificent than the " Hal- 
lelujah ;" yet, at each performance of it, the more vulgar portion of 
the audience hastens toward the door in order to get the most con- 
venient places for going out. They will not listen to this marvellous 
piece themselves, and the noise of their procession prevents persons 
of good taste from enjoying it. There should be an act of Parliament 
to punish every person who rises from his seat before the last note 
of the " Amen," with a deprivation of hearing the Messiah for 
twelve calendar months. 



" be joyful in God"— G. J. Elvey. After the Service 
were sung the following Anthems : " Gloria in Excelsis" 
— Marbeck ; " Lord, for thy tender mercies" — Farrant ; 
" Bow thine ear" — Bird j " God is gone up" — Gibbons ; 
" I was in the spirit" — Blow ; "0 give thanks " — Purcell ; 
" Cry aloud and shout" — Croft ; "In that day" — G.J. 
Elvey; " Sleepers, wake " — Mendelssohn; "Hallelujah" 
— Handel. After the performance, about one hundred 
persons interested in the welfare of the society sat down 
to a cold dinner, at the Town Hall. A few madrigals and 
glees were sung, and several appropriate toasts given. 
Mr. Gray, the secretary, expressed his gratification at the 
success of the day's meeting, the collection having 
amounted to £100. Mr. Gray aiso stated, to the regret of 
many of those connected with the fund , that it was his 
intention of retiring from the post he at present occupies, 
and suggested the appointment of Mr. Shoubridge as his 
successor. 

Dublin. — We are happy to find that the spirit of enter- 
prise has, at length, taken a right direction, and that an 
opportunity is now open to the working classes of enjoying 
a musical treat, from which they have been hitherto de- 
barred by the high prices of admission. On the 13th ult., 
the first of a series of concerts for the people, under the 
management of Mr. Hetherington, was given, at the Music 
Hall, and the excessively crowded state of the house 
showed how willing the working classes are to support 
anything of an intellectual character, which can tend to 
relieve the tedium of their leisure hours. 

Dudley. — On Sunday, the 12th of July, a new organ of 
considerable power, built by Messrs. Gray and Davison, 
of London, for the St. James's Church, was opened by Mr. 
Alfred T. Sutton, of Birmingham. An interesting selec- 
tion of voluntaries and anthems was performed on the 
occasion. The choir was assisted by Mrs. Hayward, of 
Wolverhampton, Mr. Skelding, of Ely Cathedral, and 
Messrs. W. andG. Mainwaring, Wilkinson, and Mathison, 
of Dudley. 

Maryport. — A valuable testimonial has been presented, 
within the last fortnight, to Messrs. John and W. B. 
Graham, of this town, consisting of an excellent pianoforte 
and flute, in acknowledgment of the gratuitous services 
they have so willingly rendered by their musical perform- 
ances, on all public occasions, in behalf of charitable and 
benevolent purposes. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Testimonial to Mr. Webbe. 
— A special meeting of the Amateur Musical Society was 
held in the Assembly Rooms, on the 6th ult., for the 
purpose of presenting a testimonial, subscribed for by the 
members, to Mr. Webbe, as an evidence of their high ap- 
preciation of his valuable services as conductor during the 
last two years. The testimonial consisted of a valuable 
gold watch and chain. 

Preston Patrick. — A large congregation of the 
neighbouring gentry and clergy assembled in the little 
church of this place, on Thursday, the 11th ult., to hear 
the new organ opened. The builders are Messrs. Wilkin- 
son and Son, of Kendal. The tone of the instrument is 
rich, full, and well balanced; and its capabilities were ably 
tested by Mr. Smallwood, organist of St. George's, Kendal. 

Royal Academy of Music. — The fourth concert for 
the exhibition of the students took place at the Institution 
on Wednesday, the 14th of July. The principal singers 
who obtained the praise of the audience were Miss Clara 
Mackenzie, who sung the contralto solo with chorus from 
Semiramide with great taste and skill ; Miss Lucia Fos- 
broke, in " Mi tradi," from Don Giovanni; Miss Spiller, . 
for her excellent singing in "Ah fors 'e lui ; " and Miss 
Whyte, who is also a very promising young singer. 
The other singers were Miss Janette Whitehead, Miss 
Bignall, Miss Van Noorden, and Miss Aylward ; Mr. 
Towers, and Mr. Maine. Harp, Mr. J. Cheshire. 

Signor Bazzini's matinee musicaie took place at 
Wiilis's Rooms, on the 27th of June, when Mdlles. de 
(Continued on page 97.) 



